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ForEIGN LANGUAGES AS MEDIA FOR THE INTERPRE- 
TATION OF NATIONAL CULTURES 


HE subject of our discussion seems to imply two things: 
namely, first, that foreign languages are media for the 
interpretation of national cultures, and second that the interpre- 
tation of national cultures is a desirable objective of education. 
The problem, then, resolves itself into the question how good a 
medium for the interpretation of a foreign culture a foreign 
language is, and whether the same objective could not possibly 
be reached through any other or better medium. 


A national culture expresses itself in various ways, and the 
national language is only one of these several manifestations. 
In fact, a national culture expresses itself in as many ways as are 
implied in the very concept of culture itself. Somehow, this 
concept of culture seems to be lacking in clear contour so much 
that it shuns definition. But most people will agree that all the 
achievements and aspirations of the theoretical and practical 
intellect or, in other words, that most of the subjects that are 
considered as fundamental in education are included in the term. 
Some of these subjects, however, bear more, some bear less dis- 
tinctly national colors. Some, therefore, are more, some are less 
indicative of distinctly national culture. Science, for example, 
may be said to transcend readily national boundaries and to 
possess universal qualities and a universal appeal that make it 
accessible to the scientific minds of most any climate and zone. 
Economics is somewhat less universal in character because the 
social structures and economic ideologies require more diversified 
adjustments and applications and depend largely on varying con- 
ditions in individual national or territorial units. The social 
sciences, including philosophy, psychology, sociology, possess 
qualities of universality as far as first principles are concerned, 
but appear highly individualized, specialized, and particularized 
when it comes to concrete realizations of specific national 
ideologies. Cartesianism is as typically French as Kantianism 
or Hegelianism is typically German or as Empiricism, Pragma- 
tism or Behaviorism is typically Anglo-Saxon. This specification 
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becomes even more striking when we approach the so-called Fine 
Arts, including music, painting, sculpture, architecture, and the 
applied arts and crafts. It has been said, and we may safely 
subscribe to this statement, that the True, the Good, and the 
Beautiful are the genuine means of communication between 
human beings, that an Aristotle, a Dante. a Giotto, a Bach, a 
Shakespeare or a Goethe establish the only real contacts among 
members of different races and nationalities, that these great 
protagonists of truth, goodness, and beauty as they stand revealed 
in their creations, belong to mankind and not to one particular 
nation or culture. But why is this so? It is not because they 
have resided in a no man’s land of bloodless abstractions, in a 
nebulous realm of “pure humanity”. It is so because they were 
rooted so firmly in their maternal soil, in the land that had given 
them birth and nourished them that, like healthy trees, they could 
extend their branches far and wide. The horizon of their minds 
is as boundless as the realm of being. But the objectivations of 
their minds with which we are confronted are always particu- 
larized, finite, individualized, burdened with the clod of their 
native soil and endowed with the blessing of their native soil. If 
we try to understand such personalities as Dante, Shakespeare, 
or Goethe, we cannot help but associate them as intimately as 
possible with the national cultures which have produced them 
and which, in turn, they symbolize, enhance, and illuminate. 


This consideration takes us right back to the question as to the 
best possible medium for the interpretation of national cultures. 
Man is a social being, destined to live and act in society, and 
whenever or wherever he becomes culturally creative the various 
forms of this creative activity have a social significance. The 
medium, however, that is most luminous, most expressive of 
human inwardness and spirituality and, at the same time, most 
familiar to each individual human being, is the medium of 
language. We speak of father-tongue and mother-tongue and 
imply that this tongue preserves, harbors, shelters, and carries on 
not only the sounds and letters that fathers and mothers have 
taught us but the meaning and ideal content of these sounds as 
well. Because he has acquired and developed the medium of 
language, man is no longer a Rousseauian forest-dweller, neither 
is he a Hobbesian wolf or a Spenglerian beast of prey. Through 
the medium of language he is able to assert himself as a rational 
animal, thus justifying and verifying the proper and sober defini- 
tion of Aristotle. “Human language is a treasure-house of human 
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thought, to which each one in his particular way has contributed,” 
writes Johann Gottfried Herder. “But,” he continues, “we often 
grasp only the empty forms and know nothing about the under- 
lying meaning. We are learning a language and do not experi- 
ence the living world of its ideas.” 

While it is perfectly true that even language is still an imperfect 
medium of mutual understanding and while there is ample ground 
for grave misunderstanding and disheartening estrangement even 
where people speak the same language, the difficulties mount 
where the language-barrier rises as a handicap. The clan-spirit, 
the tribal spirit, the national spirit is ever watchful and easily 
offended, and the spark of misunderstanding has frequently led 
to the conflagration of confusion, discord, and destruction. The 
stranger who is so different, so strange, is easily looked upon as 
either a barbarian and therefore inferior or as a sort of demi-god 
and therefore superior. Distrust and misunderstanding become 
detrimental agencies and make us lose our sense of discrimination 
and proportion. We are wide awake to the differences that part 
us but we easily lose sight of those human qualities and cultural 
properties that we share with the members of foreign tongues 
and foreign nations. If, however, we should be in a position of 
interpreting a foreign national culture through the medium of 
its language, many of these unnatural handicaps could be done 
away with. Moreover, there is a similar natural relationship 
among languages as there is among human beings of different 
races and nationalities. Herder tells us that German has some 
elements in common with ancient Coptic and he even claims that 
some Irishmen were bold enough to designate the works of Homer 
as a translation from their own language. If that should be the 
case, it must have been an exceptionally free translation. 

There seems to be little doubt, then, as to the usefulness and 
desirability of a correct and adequate interpretation of foreign 
cultures through the medium of foreign languages. But before 
we shall wind up our discussion with a rather perfunctory remark 
on teaching methods, we must ponder for a moment over the 
values and disvalues of translations from foreign languages. We 
sometimes have to listen to an argumentation that favors the use 
of good translations as a substitute for the acquaintance with 
the original works of literature. Surely, half a loaf of bread is 
better than no bread. To get acquainted with a valuable piece of 
literature through the medium of a translation is better than not 
to get acquainted with it at all. But can a translation ever 
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transmit the spirit, the flavor, and the literary values of the 
original? Careful study and observation necessitate the follow- 
ing conclusions: the more intimate the relation of a literary 
product to the heartbeat or the center of gravity of a national 
culture the more difficult becomes the task of translating and 
the more inadequate and unsatisfactory will be the translation. 
Scientific works can be rendered in foreign languages without 
unsurmountable difficulties and without major distortion of con- 
tents. The translation of philosophical works is always a very 
laborious task and frequently becomes an impossible and hope- 
less undertaking. What the Germans call the “Volksgeist” or 
the national spirit manifests itself distinctly and profoundly in 
philosophical thought and related or auxiliary disciplines. This 
“Volksgeist’” is not a German invention. It is a reality which we 
have to face in any attempt at translating or transplanting foreign 
concepts or experiences. Taine tells us that a nation, although 
it lives twenty, thirty centuries and longer, has a good many 
points in which it is like a man. “For, in a career so long and 
almost interminable, a nation has its own character, both mental 
and moral, which manifests itself at the beginning, and develops 
from. epoch to epoch, preserving the same fundamental qualities 
from its origin to its decline. This is a matter of experience, and 
whoever has followed the history of a people, for instance, of the 
Greeks from Homer to the Byzantine Caesars, the Germans from 
the Nibelungen Lied to Goethe, the French from the first 
Chansons de geste and the earliest fabliaux down to Béranger and 
Alfred de Musset, cannot help recognizing in the life of a nation 
a continuity as strict as in the life of an individual.’’* 

This national spirit is also incarnate in varying degrees in 
drama, fiction, and poetry. Works that are conceived in the thin 
air of a liberal cosmopolitanism or works that are tinged with the 
gentle hues of an all-embracing humanitarianism or works whose 
vocabulary is made up of the standard phraseology of inter- 
national journalism—all such works lend themselves to relatively 
facile and docile translation. But works that reveal the heights 
and the depths of national feeling, works that embody the raptures 
and the agonies of the national spirit, works which truly represent 
the foreign national culture in all its aspects—such works are 
strictly speaking untranslatable. And all the great masterpieces 


*Taine, History of English Literature, the author's special Introduction to 
the English translation by H. van Laun, New York, Henry Holt, 1879, vol. 
I, p. IX. 
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of our great national literatures are of such type and character. 
But I think we are safe in maintaining that even the best transla- 
tion of the easiest translatable work is merely the shadow of the 
original. 

Moreover, the works that are available in translation, works 
that are advertised and presented to the reading public, do not 
always allow a fair estimate of what is representative in the 
literary production of a foreign national culture. The principles 
of choice and selection are frequently very arbitrary, depending 
in many instances on the propagandistic instincts and objectives 
of advertising agencies and literary cliques. I have no desire to 
enter into a discussion about the truth or falsehood contained in 
the assertion, now frequently heard and propagated, that much 
of the literary production of German authors, translated, printed, 
advertised, sold, and read in this country during the last few 
decades, consisted of withered and evil smelling flowers from the 
German garden. But the only way to arrive at an intelligent 
judgment is to find out for yourself by reading the originals, 
particularly by reading those original works which so far for 
good or bad reasons have not been available in translation. 


This is a task that should not prove too difficult. The study of 
foreign languages is not any harder nor any drier than that of a 
number of other required subjects, and I have the slight suspicion 
that it might be richer in reward as to mental erudition and intel- 
lectual gratification than some of those subjects. But let that go. 
“Comparisons are odorous.” Principles and methods of teaching, 
of course, play an important part in the successful and gratifying 
pursuit of foreign language studies. And there are two points I 
want to stress in conclusion. The second results from the first. 
The study of a foreign language is a means to an end. It is not 
an end in itself. Those who consider and teach it as an end in 
itself have done more harm to it than those who underrate the 
value of this kind of training. Like all our studies and all our 
teaching, the study and teaching of foreign languages ought to 
serve life, individual and social, its formative ideas and con- 
structive values. With this objective in mind, we should be able 
to give our instruction sufficient poise and determination to make 
our subject-matter live and breathe. With this objective in mind, 
we should likewise be able to find the golden mean among certain 
methods of teaching, rigidly and doctrinarily adhered to, methods 
which, in their turn, are merely more or less suitable means to a 
definite end. Dogmatism outside the range of Theology is always 
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out of place. Neither from the direct nor from the indirect 
method may we expect salvation and an end to all our troubles. 
My plea, therefore, is for the application of common sense in all 
discussions concerning the problems as well as the methods and 
practices in the teaching of foreign languages. 

Kurt F. REINHARDT 
Stanford University 








CoLoNIAL INFLUENCE IN FRENCH LITERATURE 


RENCH writers, during the last few years, have been greatly 

enlarging their world. In their search for renewed inspira- 
tion, they have travelled far, and have drawn new life from the 
most distant corners of the earth. It is through them that the 
great French colonial empire, “La France d’Outremer,” has 
entered the realm of literature. They, indeed, are the great 
travelers of today, familiarizing us with lands and customs that 
would otherwise be strange, observing for us the life of colonial 
and native—the one who has brought civilization and the one 
who suffers under it. We can no longer view these countries as 
mere storehouses of wealth and men, as bright spots on the map. 
For the first time, the French people is brought to a vivid realiza- 
tion of the existence of its Colonial Empire. 

Due, doubtless, to its accessibility, North Africa has provided 
perhaps the most important contribution to Colonial Literature. 
The colorful countries of Algeria, Tunis and Morocco have always 
exercised a strange attraction upon Europeans. There the most 
diverse people live side by side, reacting upon each other, fighting 
for their interests, upholding their religions, in a setting which, in 
spite of the effects of modernization, remains romantic. There 
also are found peace-loving tribes in mountain and desert, oasis 
and village. In the descriptions of such life, Jéréme and Jean 
Tharaud have no equals. In Rabat ou les Heures Marocaines, we 
stroll with them through the narrow shady streets of a small 
Moroccan town, forgetting the confusion of modern life, delight- 
ing in the beauty of an Arabian house. We are carried away by 
the splendor of the religious festivities. The Sultan and his court 
rise magnificently before our eyes. Leaving Morocco, we follow 
them to Algeria in La Féte Arabe. Over the mountains of Atlas 
we reach a small village, an oasis, sun-drenched and peaceful 
under the protective shade of its cool date palms: 

Leurs palmes recourbées se joignent et forment un dais verdoyant entre 
le ciel en feu et la tide humidité de la terre. Sous les palmes qui s'inclinent, 
le lit profond de l’oued n'est qu'un taillis de lauriers-roses, une traine 
embaumée. Dans son ravin de sable rouge, la riviére presque desséchée par 
les canaux qui l'épuisent glisse en minces filets de lumiére parmi les masses 
fleuries. 

Tunis is brought to us by Georges Duhamel in a charming 
book, Le Prince Jaffar. Unlike the Tharaud brothers, his descrip- 
tions are merely incidental. In a series of anecdotes, it is men 
whom he presents, a most remarkable group of characters, handled 
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with the greatest deftness of touch. Duhamel has absorbed 
people. He has learned the legends of the man of the street, 
visited the craftsmen in their shops. A few sentences, sometimes 
a few words, are sufficient to outline unforgettable types. There 
is the carpenter ‘who can neither read nor write and never intends 
to learn, but whose accounts are stored in a stupendous and 
ferocious memory.” The Prince himself “respects religion with- 
out paying too much attention to it, has royal debts, bleeds his 
lawyers and chokes his farmers.’ Extremely amusing contrasts 
are created by the superposition of European upon Tunisian 
civilization; the ringing of a telephone in the midst of an Arabian 
dance in the harem, for instance. If Duhamel ever mentions 
nature it is merely as a back-drop for the play of characters. 

Mysterious, cloistered, the Arabian woman occupies an im- 
portant place in the literature of North Africa. Many a novel has 
been written of the harem, or of the still mysterious women of the 
desert tribes. Of these, we shall mention only two, Thamilla, by 
Ferdinand Duchéne, and Saada la Marocaine, written by Elissa 
Rhais. In them are studied two extremely different types. The 
former is a victim of her race, her life a long martyrdom. The 
latter, trapped by her own civilization, rebels against an unjust 
destiny, only, however, to resign herself to it in the end, with 
the utter fatalism of the race. Thamilla, exotic, refined and 
aristocratic, rouses both our pity and anger. Saada, on the other 
hand, is more woman than Arab. A daughter of the people, her 
horrible poverty is but an effective background for her brutal 
and magnificent beauty. Coarse, her revolts and vices are never- 
theless superbly human. 

In newly colonized countries the traveler finds an infinite variety 
of human types. Not only the natives fascinate us, but the mer- 
chants, the adventurers, all those who have been attracted by the 
infinite variety of possibilities found in any new land. In a novel 
of the same name Claude Farrére calls them Les Hommes 
Nouveaux, intelligent though vulgar, not over-scrupulous, yet 
nevertheless honest, and above all good patriots. The main 
character of this interesting book flatters himself that he came 
from nothing, that his success is due to none but himself, yet he 
objects to the label “new-rich’! His successful career is carried 
out in Morocco, but such as he can be found anywhere throughout 
the French Colonial Empire. 

To mention all the books which have been written about the 
Sahara would be quite impossible here. Again we shall choose 
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two, presenting contrasting aspects of the great “sea of sand.” 
The first, and perhaps the most beautiful of all the novels inspired 
by the Sahara, is Les voix qui crient dans le désert, published long 
after the death of its author, Ernest Psichari, who was killed dur- 
ing the war. The triumphant note sounded in this book places 
it high above other literature on the subject. For Psichari the 
desert is not a “land of death”, tragically fatal to Europeans, but 
a tremendous source of inspiration both to body and soul. The 
desert offers a fight for existence, which, if conquered, results also 
in the victory over self. In vivid opposition to this work stands 
André Demaison’s Le Pacha de Tombouctou. Here we are shown 
the destructive influence of the desert, the disintegrating effects 
of its solitude upon those whose inner strength is insufficient. 
Demaison’s characters are unequal to the task. 

The Congo and the Senegal have also inspired numerous books 
but, from the large number published during the last decade, only 
a few are representative. Important among these are Le Voyage 
au Congo by André Gide, and Paris-Tombouctou by Paul 
Morand. André Gide’s work is the very critical report of an 
official on a tour of inspection. For the settlers and the govern- 
ment officials, he shows but little sympathy or understanding. He 
considers neither the odds against which they work, nor the 
results attained. His sympathy is entirely with the negro, 
oppressed by an “unjust civilization.” The country itself appears 
only in short flashes through his travel-notes or in brief sketches 
in which the landscape forms merely the background for the 
drama of civilization. 

In Paris-Tombouctou Paul Morand writes also of a trip, but 
since he has no duty to perform, he does not present himself as a 
critic. He describes leisurely and picturesquely. His notations, 
also brief, are however very entertaining. Like Gide he sympa- 
thises with the natives; he observes what civilization has done for 
them, as well as against them, but his attitude is one only of desire 
to penetrate the thought of a primitive people and thus lead to a 
greater understanding of it. 

Others have penetrated the negro life of Central Africa, 
attempting to reach tribes as yet untainted by modern civilization. 
Their efforts have made it possible for us to glimpse the workings 
of the native mind, to understand primitive life in all its aspects. 
First among such writers is René Marand, a negro himself, who 
gave us Batouala. It is, however, in La Randonnée de Samba 
Diouf, by the Tharaud brothers, that is essayed the most colorful 
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study of a negro. Here we have the story of a native, from a 
native’s point of view; we learn the customs, the beliefs and super- 
stitions which govern the life of his tribe. A complete new world 
is brought to us; the veil of Central Africa is lifted. Among other 
things we discover that these remote tribes have an oral literature, 
a folk-lore rich in tales and proverbs. Some of these are grouped 
together in a book, Diaeli, by that other explorer of darkest 
Africa, André Demaison. Among them are legends and fables 
told him by the chief of an old tribe, fables in no way inferior to 
those of Aesop or La Fontaine. 


In spite of the fact that Madagascar is so near Africa, its 
geography has given rise to such a different civilization that the 
two countries are as two different worlds. The former has thus 
been for many years the inspiration of numerous literary works. 
Lately, however, a renewed and deeper interest in the great Red 
Island has made it the subject of several new books and articles. 
A number of them are technical and have no place here. We are 
interested only in those which deal with the natural beauties of the 
island and the customs of the ‘““Malgache.”” Jean d’Esme and 
Pierre Camo both lived on the island, felt its charm and rugged 
beauty. The former in L’Jle Rouge, and the latter in Madagascar, 
have presented it in its many aspects, “Romantic and cruel, lazy 
and lively, careless and beautiful." Charles Revel, supervisor of 
Public Education in Tananarive is also a talented writer and a 
thorough analyst who knows and loves both the land and its 
people. He has studied their religions, their customs and their 
songs. He understands their sensitive souls and analyses the 
strange magical charm which transforms and enslaves Europeans. 
His two best known novels, La Fille de I'Ile Rouge, and Le 
Décivilisé deal, the one with the cities so well modernized, and 
the other with the most remote mountains where lonely villages 
lie scattered. Of the women of Tananarive, Revel gives charm- 
ing descriptions. His works portray vividly the red landscapes, 
the tumbling rocks, the rivers swarming with crocodiles. We hear 
and see wild tribes shouting and dancing for their gods, as well 
as the dances and activity of the city where a friendly mixture of 
whites and natives enjoy life together. It is often the influence 
of the Malgache which proves more powerful than that of the 
white man. The latter was sent to spread his own civilization; 
but in a distant and obscure village he is student rather than 
teacher, daily he becomes more absorbed in the native’s life. 
Gradually he accepts their traditions, their easy mode of living. 
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His efforts to keep his own individuality become weaker and only 
a crisis, the War, is capable of tearing him away. His attitude 
is that of all settlers, the island absorbs them so completely and 
so quickly that a few months suffice to bind them to her forever. 

Before leaving Madagascar, we must also mention Le Voyage 
de Madagascar, by Maurice Martin du Gard, a remarkably beau- 
tiful work and a valuable document, which has just received Le 
Grand Prix Colonial de Littérature. 

Far across the sea, Indo-China is building a literature which, in 
some respects, resembles the literary movement of North Africa. 
Here too, a fully local movement has started which shows a 
worthy effort toward complete independence of the Mother 
Country. However it is still embryonic and few of its produc- 
tions are known in France. Indo-China is familiar to us prin- 
cipally through travel-notes and novels written by visitors. Too 
many of these are conventional and shallow, showing plainly a 
hasty and inaccurate account of superficial facts. Roland Dor- 
gelés, who has given us Sur la Route Mandarine, is the only rep- 
resentative writer whom we shall mention. He has tried to give a 
faithful account of what is now taking place in the French Orient. 
People, rather than landscapes have attracted him. With vanishing 
traditions, he has contrasted the strange new modernisms, which, 
as everywhere else, are slowly replacing the former and so far 
have brought more ugliness than beauty. Indo-China can no 
more be isolated from the Occident. The latter's influence must 
be recognized, and yet local color is still there. It has merely 
adapted itself to present conditions. Take, for instance, the 
mandarins who, during the inauguration ceremonies of a new dam, 
prostrate themselves facing the river to pray to the genii of the 
waters; or, the chief executioner who makes his prayers to the 
genii of the Block before the final act. Dorgelés, by studying 
men in every walk of life, has brought to us a splendid living 
picture of Indo-China. 

For many years there has been a legend woven around that 
island of infinite charm and beauty, Tahiti; a legend which spells 
the ideal and beckons the traveller to a land where the Golden 
Age can again be found. Tahiti could not fail to inspire many 
a writer for, regardless of truth or fact, there is a tradition that 
can never be destroyed, that a superhuman happiness awaits him 
who reaches the shores of this enchanted isle; Gauguin and Pierre 
Loti are largely responsible for it. However, among the many 
sentimental novels, artificial and purely exotic accounts of Tahiti, 
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are some that have attempted to break away from such a literary 
tradition and thus preserve for the reader the country and its peo- 
ple as they really are. Victor Segalem shows us in his excellent 
novel, Les Immémoriaux, not only the civilization and beliefs of the 
people but their brutality, their vices. His Maori are far from the 
gentle beings it was customary to describe. Hate and jealousy 
are common emotions, men deceive, fight and kill each other, as 
indeed do men of other races and climes! Nature too, is harsh 
and difficult to conquer, surrendering momentarily only to become 
the more elusive. We find some of this cruelty in the descrip- 
tions of Jean Dorsennes too. Like others who arrive in Tahiti 
for the first time, this writer cherished many illusions, making 
his disappointment the keener. Where were the picturesque cos- 
tumes, the beautiful women? Natives in tattered western clothes 
were not the personification of his ideal, so he went to the back 
country, visited distant valleys. He questioned the old men, he 
listened to their stories and observed old customs still alive among 
the modern tribes. His experiences have enriched the minds of 
his readers, for he has brought back fascinating material of the 
little known part of a dying race in his book C’était le Soir des 
Dieux. We are shown the barbaric religious practices of these 
people whom we imagined to be so gentle, the bitter and violent 
quarrels of women, and the powerful hatred of the men. Cruel 
indeed must have been their gods. We may still see them in the 
temples, a terrifying people of statues, horribly distorted. In 
another work of Dorsennes, Les Filles de Volupté, we are given 
a vivid picture of modern Tahiti. Having adopted the worst of 
western civilization, and with no desire to return to the old 
modes of living, there remains a weak people, which, says the 
writer, is not worse than its ancestors. 

Each with its share in French Colonial Literature are also the 
West Indies, Guyana, and the numerous small islands which 
make up “La France d’Outremer.” The works they have in- 
spired are of unequal value, but all are interesting and character- 
istic of the land which they describe; all are powerful links 
between the Mother Country and its distant possessions. 

MADELEINE LETESSIER 
University of California at Los Angeles 








THE Epcar ALLAN Poe CAsE IN SPANISH 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


DGAR ALLAN POE is a great poet. Although this asser- 

tion may seem superfluous, it is pertinent here since the 
majority of the works devoted to the author of The Raven are 
of an erudite and statistical nature, which amounts to saying that 
few critics there are who venture to fathom his poetic genius. 
Poe is a great poet because he is purely a poet, capable of creating 
beauty—not philosophy, ethics, didactics—rhythmic beauty, 
which captivates the reader's soul. The form of his poems has 
the elements necessary to charm the eye and ear; his themes are 
essentially poetic and in developing them he infuses them with 
sufficient mystery to make them triumphantly resist the piercing 
onslaught of analysis and changes in poetic sensibility. Poe had 
a marvellous sense of esthetic balance; his poems are neither 
longer nor shorter than they should be; in the amount of emotion 
he is as far from sentimentality as from coldness; the relation 
between theme and form is logical and well balanced. One of the 
most frequent criticisms of this poet is that he lacks depth. 
Frankly, I confess that I know of few poems of greater depth 
than The Raven because depth for me is that metaphysical atmos- 
phere which Poe creates and which reason cannot penetrate. The 
poet should have, according to my criterion, that light graceful- 
ness of expression which some critic has termed ‘that certain 
something,’ should be original, and should be endowed with a 
fine sensibility—and whether he be named Villon, Ronsard, 
Blake, Keats, Verlaine, Poe, or Dario, I name him a good poet, 
which for me is as much as to say a great poet. But still, poetry 
is a whim of temperament, and just as I have never enjoyed such 
hallowed poets as Pope, Browning, Racine, Hugo, Lamartine, I 
can understand that there may be readers to whom Géngora, 
Rimbaud, Verlaine, Mallarmé, Whitman, or Poe are merely 
decadent and abnormal souls. 

A certain professor of the Sorbonne once said that Edgar Allan 
Poe is better known in France than in the United States—which 
may be a truth or a paradox. At any rate, Poe has had great 
translators and commentators in France. The translation of Poe’s 
short stories done by Baudelaire has already acquired great his- 
torical importance and Mallarmé’s translation of the poems could 
hardly be surpassed; from the masterly essay dedicated to the 
North American poet by the author of the Fleurs du Mal to the 
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last essay of Paul Valéry, in which he defines Edgar Poe as a 
precursor of Einstein's theories, the great story writer and poet 
has held the attention of the best French critics. And not only 
have they commented him, but his influence has made itself deeply 
felt on the great Parnassian and Symbolist poets, to such an extent 
indeed that I believe that these schools would have developed in 
a different direction had Poe not been known in France. It would 
be difficult to add anything new to the Poe case in France, 
although his influence on other European literatures is still a virgin 
field. Until very recently there had been only partial and frag- 
mentary studies made of the Poe case in Spanish and Spanish 
American literatures, and these known only in the Spanish-speak- 
ing countries. Critics who, in the United States, study Poe, and 
who are anything but linguists, have not even suspected the 
existence of a whole Poe school in Spanish, nor that from Mexico 
to Argentina a legion of poets, some of them excellent, have 
proudly declared themselves disciples of the bard of Ulalume. 
But Mr. John E. Englekirk, professor of the University of New 
Mexico, has just published a book in which he traces in detail 
the fate of this refined poet of English tongue in Spanish America 
and Spain.* 

Poe's influence has been felt much more deeply in Spanish 
America than in the motherland. While the Spaniards were 
acquainted with Poe through Baudelaire’s essay and translations, 
Histoires extraordinaires, whose effect was a strange mixture of 
the Baudelaire and the Poe spirits, the Spanish American poets 
were interested above all in the lyricist and only on rare occasions 
did they consider him great for his tales of horror and mystery. 
The fact that the Modernist poets of Spanish America have been 
more numerous and have possessed a more universal culture than 
their Spanish brothers would in part explain the greater enthu- 
siasm which they felt for the American, as well as the large 
number of translations which they made of his poems. In view 
of this remark, I venture to suggest that if Dr. Englekirk’s book, 
instead of being entitled Edgar Allan Poe in Hispanic Literature, 
had been named Edgar Allan Poe in Spanish America it would 
have lost little, perhaps nothing. 

Poe’s influence on some of the minor poets of Spain, such as 
Emilio Carrere and Francisco Villaespesa, is evident; in the ex- 
quisite poet Juan Ramén Jiménez it is too vague to determine; 


* Edgar Allan Poe in Hispanic Literature, Instituto de las Espafias, New 
York, 1934. 
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and the same may be said of other good poets of the day, the 
Machado brothers, Marquina, Pérez de Ayala. Among the great 
novelists of modern Spain, the best have been acquainted with 
Edgar Poe. Pio Baroja has said, ‘““My favourite writers have 
been Dickens, Poe, Balzac, Stendhal, Dostoieyski, and Tur- 
guenef”’; it is said that Vicente Blasco Ibajiez, on a visit which he 
made to Poe’s home in Fordham, in 1919, exclaimed, “Poe is my 
literary and spiritual father’; Miguel de Unamuno once said to 
me in Paris that of North American poets he admired first of all 
Walt Whitman and Poe. And nevertheless, the temperament of 
these Castilian prose writers is so far removed from that of Poe 
that rather would I have let the ink dry up in my inkwell than 
venture to comment on these influences. 


It was at the end of the nineteenth century that Spanish 
America produced its best poets. Everywhere could be heard 
voices of dreams and of beauty. From little Nicaragua came 
Rubén Dario, prince of the poets of his race; in Mexico, 
Gutiérrez Najera and Amado Nervo express the melancholy 
native to their countries; Argentina, more Europeanized than the 
other nations of the New World, offers two Gallicized poets: 
Leopoldo Diaz and Leopoldo Lugones; Colombia gives to the 
now-forming movement the subtle and profound work of José 
Asuncién Silva, citizen of the twilight, brother to Poe, as two 
North American writers have called him; Cuba boasts her Julian 
del Casal, worshipper of Baudelaire and of Japan; Chile, her Pedro 
Antonio Gonzalez, latest representative of literary Bohemianism. 
These are the writers who comprise the Modernist School, which 
might be defined as the mid-way point between the French Par- 
nassianism and Symbolism since it is concerned as vitally with 
technical perfection of form as with the musical vagueness of its 
emotions. Modernism begins officially in 1888, the year in which 
Rubén Dario published his book Azul, and ends approximately 
in 1915 when the first manifestations of the Vanguard appear. 
In less than thirty years, then, our continent has provided an 
unusual impulse and development to lyric poetry, freeing it from 
prosaic themes and conventional forms, dignifying it and divesting 
it of the sorrowful regionalism which characterized it in Spain, in 
order that it might enter the current of universal literature. Mod- 
ernism is, therefore, a movement toward cosmopolitanism. Those 
who have said that America abandoned Spanish literature to seek 
a prototype in the French are mistaken. The poets of this school 
used the few elements offered by the Spanish lyric poetry of the 
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time, among others Bécquer’s verse and prose, and although 
they did imitate Baudelaire, Verlaine, and other modern French 
writers, it cannot be denied that they found inspiration in other 
literatures as well. From Portuguese, for instance, they take 
Eugenio de Castro, about whom Dario writes a lovely essay for 
his book Los Raros; from North America they assimilate elements 
of Walt Whitman and Edgar Allan Poe; from Italian, Carducci 
and d’Annunzio; from Scandinavian, Ibsen; from German, Nietz- 
sche and Schopenhauer; from English, Shakespeare, the Pre- 
Raphaelites, Oscar Wilde. 

Dr. Englekirk makes a detailed study of Poe’s influence in 
Spanish America. Through the five hundred pages of his book 
are found the names of the greatest poets of Modernism: Leopoldo 
Diaz, Dario, Silva, del Casal, Gutiérrez Najera, Nervo, Lugones, 
Jaime Freyre, Herrera y Reissig, Gonzalez Martinez. If anyone 
should ask me which poets I consider influenced by the North 
American, I should say Silva, Herrera y Reissig, and, in Las 
montafas del oro only, Lugones—which amounts to saying that 
Dr. Englekirk and I do not have the same concept of the meaning 
of literary influence. According to my criterion, literary influence 
exists when two poets of different race awaken in the reader the 
same feeling of beauty, the same emotions, as in the case of Poe 
and Baudelaire; when there is a constant similarity of poetic 
themes, especially if the themes are objective, as happens in 
Verlaine’s Les fétes galantes and Rubén Dario’s Prosas profanas; 
or when one poet closely imitates the particular literary technique 
of another, as does Lugones in Las montafias del oro with respect 
to Poe. With this understanding, it cannot be denied that He- 
rrera frequently imitates the author of Annabel Lee in the form 
and atmosphere of his poems, and that in Asuncién Silva's Dia 
de difuntos and Nocturno the reader experiences the same esthetic 
thrill and is conscious of the same methods of technique as in The 
Bells, To Helen, Ulalume, etc. 

For Dr. Englekirk a writer need only mention the name of Poe 
in order to show literary affinity, or merely recall very faintly 
Eulalie, Lenore, Ligeria, in order to prove a clear case of influence. 
This method leads one too far—all the way back to the invention 
of the umbrella—and it is quite probable that one might be able 
to show that all modern poets have been influenced by Dante, 
Shakespeare, or Goethe. Let us take, for example, the chapter 
devoted to Rubén Dario. For Dr. Englekirk there is no doubt 
that the Nicaraguan has followed right on the footsteps of the 
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North American—which suffices for the devoting of a long chapter 
to the matter. Among other things he says, “In the beautiful 
mosaic of Dario’s art there is much that both consciously and 
unconsciously has been patterned after Poe’; he then speaks of 
the hyperaesthesia of the two writers, of Dario’s horror of the 
supernatural, of his interest in the occult sciences. It is true that 
Dario wrote an essay about Poe and that he felt a genuine admir- 
ation for him, but in spite of the similarity of temperament that 
there may be between the two, there is a world of difference in 
their poetry. Poe is complicated, metaphysical, vague; Dario is 
all simplicity, precision, realism. Poe is a poet of the abstract; 
Dario is essentially concrete. Poe has a certain Nordic obscurity; 
Dario complete Latin clarity. The fact that Dario may have 
written, just after reading Poe, a beautiful poem in remembrance 
of his deceased wife, saturated with Poe-like emotion, does not 
indicate any particular predisposition to imitate, but is rather a 
passing whim which is never repeated. In poets such as Gutiérrez 
Najera, Jaime Freyre and Gonzalez Martinez, the influence of 
Poe is so vague, so intangible, that it is hardly worth mentioning. 

The best part of Dr. Englekirk’s book is that in which he refers 
to Poe's influence on three great Spanish American story writers: 
Amado Nervo, Horacio Quiroga, and Rafael Arévalo Martinez. 
It is the best part simply because the author has not had to torture 
his brain in laborious and fruitless searches, but has put his finger 
right on the spot. Horacio Quiroga, today’s best story writer in 
the Castilian tongue, is a passionate admirer of Poe. In his tales 
of horror and death he imitates the North American to exaggera- 
tion. Quiroga has, since youth, confessed that his highest artistic 
ideal is to achieve the tragic greatness of Poe. Amado Nervo 
told me, in New York in 1918, that he had read Poe numberless 
times and that he knew several of his poems by heart. The in- 
fluence of the master is evident in his stories. The same thing 
may be said of Arévalo Martinez. Poe's technique is discernible 
in his stories, in his vivisection of thought, his analysis of the 
subconscious, his morbid temperament, and his attraction for 
mystery. Arévalo Martinez himself has confessed his great fond- 
ness for Poe literature. 

Now that some differences of opinion have been noted, it may 
be well to say that Dr. Englekirk’s book is one of the most serious 
pieces of work on comparative literature issued in America during 
the last few years. It is a copiously documented work and the 
author has consistently maintained an absolutely impartial critical 
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attitude. Dr. Englekirk must have devoted many years to the 
preparation of this work, for the number of books, periodicals, 
and newspapers consulted is enormous. The Spanish American 
literature specialist knows what this means; it is not a matter of 
studying the literature of one country, but of twenty, whose 
libraries are not easily accessible, whose periodicals have been 
short-lived, whose book stores are extremely poor. Besides, 
many of the books used by the author are long since out of print 
and next to impossible to obtain in the United States. Mr. En- 
glekirk has clearly shown that Poe’s influence on Spanish Amer- 
ican Modernism does exist. If he has erred, it has been not for 
lack of material, but rather through an excess of it. For many years 
critics have repeatedly remarked that Poe should be considered 
one of the precursors of our poetic renascence; it was left for a 
North American professor to verify the statement. This book 
has opened new roads to erudites who devote themselves to these 
studies: the influences of d’Annunzio, Oscar Wilde, and Walt 
Whitman on Modernism, and especially on the greatest poet of 
the school, Rubén Dario, are still to be studied. 
A. Torres-RiosEco 

University of California, Berkeley 








THE Socio-RELicious ASPECT OF THE POETRY OF 
FRANZ WERFEL* 


Die Pflicht des Menschen ist, zu leben! 
Und das Leben des Menschen ist die Pflicht. 


MORE suitable title for this study would have been: ‘‘Man 

and God in the poetry of Franz Werfel.” If we added a 
third element, World, we would then have the three main themes 
of all of Werfel’s poetry. God and World are not synonymous 
here: God speaks through the world, the world is the manifesta- 
tion of God. 

Already the titles of Werfel’s five volumes of poetry are sug- 
gestive: The Friend of the World, We Are, One Another, Judg- 
ment Day, and Conjurations. These volumes were written be- 
tween 1908 and 1922, a span of fourteen years, falling in the 
period of the expressionistic movement in German literature. 

Franz Werfel is not only a great poet, he is also a great dra- 
matist and one of the greatest novelists of today. Six of his 
novels have been translated into the English language, the most 
recent translation being The Forty Days of Musa Dagh. A 
biblical drama, which Werfel has just completed, will be produced 
in this country the early part of this coming year by the eminent 
stage director, Max Reinhardt. This country is already familiar 
with Werfel’s Goat Song and Juarez and Maximilian. 

Since the appearance of his first volume of poetry, entitled The 
Friend of the World, in 1911, Werfel has been writing one 
masterpiece after another. He has remained true to the sacred 
task which he set himself the first years of his literary activity: 
to bring the human heart nearer to the world. 

In a little volume, entitled Temptation, which appeared in 1913, 
the Archangel comes before the poet and announces to him: 
“THAT, OH POET, IS YOUR DAY OF BIRTH. And to be 
the emissary, the mediator, the scorned one in this world, that is 
your destiny. No law, no code of morals applies to you, for you 
are one of us, one of the infinite spirits.” 

And the poet replies: ““What strange pride fills my being, what 
new strength furrows my brow? 

THE WORLD NEEDS ME. 


Yes, I hear your voices all. 





“Read at the meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast at 
the University of California, Berkeley, November 30, 1934. 
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The whole green earth lies there and guards its silence. 

I shall make them (the people) a gift thereof, and they shall 
be made rich by my poverty. 

For behold! I am the Annunciation!” 

This may be considered as the call of the poet to his prophetic 
ministry. It is similar to the calls received by the prophets Isaiah 
and Jeremiah. The twenty-one year young poet appeared as a 
mature man with a mature message, when he published his first 
volume of poetry in 1911. From the very first he felt that it was 
his destiny to be in this world, so that he may participate in the 
sorrows and joys of his fellow-men, and point them the way, even 
if he be rejected by them. He would only obey the ‘“‘still small 
voice.” 

In the epilogue to his second volume of poetry the poet says 
that ‘‘although these poems still stand there deep below, where 
truth has just begun to breathe, they seem nevertheless to be of 
import to humankind, because they have a mission. They speak 
in divers forms of but one thing, namely: that permanent existence 
consciousness: piety.” 

He further says that ‘we but too readily forget the unfathom- 
able momentous word: WE ARE,” and expresses the conviction 
that ‘“‘all human nobility, kindness, joy, exaltation, grief, loneli- 
ness, and ideal concepts can arise only from this eternal, impene- 
trable, powerful consciousness of existence.” ‘To our poet it is 
certain that ‘“whosoever has not yet been overcome in awe before 
the firmaments, also has not yet been good.” 

Man and God! The two are so interwoven in Werfel’s poetry, 
that it is best not to treat them separately. The poet collects all 
the destinies he meets in the homes and on the streets and suffers 
their sufferings. He knows the feelings of the woman who was 
left alone in the world after her brother's death, and the feelings 
of the child whose arms are scarred in the factory. He has com- 
passion for every being and considers it the most beautiful calling 
for one person to bring cheer to another. So he sings: 


To expand the heart, 
You must be friendly, 
You must be loving, 
You must be good! 
He rejoices when he has done a good deed: 
Rejoice, my heart! 
I have done a good deed. 


Now I am no longer alone. 
Someone is living, 
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There is someone living 
Whose eyes become moist, 
When he thinks of me. 
Rejoice, my heart: 

There is someone living! 

No, no longer am I alone, 
For I have done a good deed, 
Rejoice, my heart! 





Now the sighing days are ended. 
A thousand good deeds will I do. 
Just being in the world is sufficient reason for him to rejoice: 
And my soul joins in: 
YOU ARE IN THE WORLD! 
And spends itself with joy on every side. 
The poet not only sympathizes with people, but wants to be 
close to them. The I reaches out to the Thou. He pleads: 


My only wish is, oh man, to be part of you! 


Thus I belong to you and to all. 

Please do not resist me! 

Would that once, perhaps, 

We might lie, oh brother, in each other's arms! 

At first we have in Werfel’s poetry the affirmation of life: there- 
upon gradually comes the consciousness of human existence, and 
with this the consciousness of grief, despair, pity. His soul is con- 
sumed with the unnecessary suffering of man. Being aware of 
his own lack of holiness, a horror seizes our poet. He feels a 
personal guilt and prays with humility: 

O Lord, come, rend me! 

Why, I am yet a child. 

And yet I dare to sing. 

And name Thee. 

And say of every thing 
We are! 

He asks for martyrdom and agony. His heart can measure the 
death of the whole world. While he is overpowered with pity 
over man’s suffering, he feels that suffering brings one nearer to 
God. He salutes the martyrs who are suffering their penance 
with ecstasy and voluptuous joy, and call to them: 

Blessed the bosom, rent through and through! 
What joy on earth is sweeter 
Than to suffer and say naught. 

The poet yearns to spend himself for humanity. He asks why, 

instead of the concept of the word, God has not granted him 
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“two arms ready for help” and a “‘voice ringing with the music 
of kindness’ and “a pace through a thousand streets,’ to carry 
in the evening comfort to the eternally suffering heart. The poet 
feels that “we are guilty, guilty of our own selves,” and that it is 
our duty “to balance our guilt.” Life is to our poet a sacred 
thing. In one poem we read: 


With the strides of man the course of freedom is born. 





In the step and stride of man 

God's grace comes forth from every heart. 

Smile, breathe, and stride 

Are more than the course of light, and wind, and stars. 
The world begins in man. 

He sings of the pure man, of the good man, and of the upright 
man. When the pure man enters your home, he says, God 
descends upon table and chair, and when the good man stretches 
out his hand, injustice is shattered. And the poet pleads with the 
upright man: 

Come! Reject me not! 
My friendship I offer to you, 
Oh worthy man. 

The poet is always waiting to be received by his fellow-men. 
His love knows no bounds. Love is the most powerful leitmotif 
in all of Werfel’s poetry. In the relationship between man and 
man, the poet seeks reconciliation, forgiveness, mercy. 

Humankind, he says, are the heart beats of God. Nothing else. 
He also speaks of humanity as God's musician: 

Oh feel the master, 
And his baton that beats and swings within you! 
His rhythmic measure is justice, 
His tuneful note is mercy. 
And if the substance lives as movement only, 
The spirit lives only as love, beloved 

ones of the spirit! 


It was quite natural for this lover of people to raise his voice 
of indignation against human slaughter. During the first weeks 
of the great world catastrophe he wrote three poems, in which 
with prophetic passion he denounced the war-makers with their 
lies, their vain talk, and their crucifixion of justice. There is 
agony and bitterness in his words, when he exclaims: 


Exalted time! The spirit's home is shot to pieces, 
Piercing unto high its jagged wretchedness. 





Stupidity has hired out to force, 
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The beast may hate, and sings. 





Until the trumpets call on Judgment Day 
Only despair man may call his own. 
He concludes his denunciations with the words: 
Run, run, run against this old, this miserable time! ! 
The volumne entitled Judgment Day includes the poems writ- 
ten in the trenches, between 1915 and 1917. This work has been 
referred to as the Testament of the New Age. The poet is seen 
going through the inferno of battle, but he does not hate, although 
his sensitive soul has been disturbed. His heart is still capable 
of the deepest love. He writes: 
Everything IS, if you love! 


God pours forth mercy, if you give him your heart. 
Heart, heart how creative thou art! 





In your rise, oh mortal, all things become great, 
Hopeless, in your decline. 

Only the soul that, loving, spends itself, 

Is means and measure of all things. 

We hear his accusations in many poems. Every word is vibrant 
with deep feeling. When the first transport of wounded soldiers 
passes, he exclaims: “Oh, you wretched, oh, you pitiable race!’’ 
Facing all the despair of human existence, the poet feels that man’s 
power can help no more, that only miracles would help, ‘““Where 
am I; where are we’? he asks and prays for miracles. 

The poet perceives, however, that the enemy is to be sought 
nowhere else but in his own heart. He is there in the form of 
materialism, vanity, and ambition. It is this enemy he desires to 
kill. He finds the same enemy destroying our whole social order. 
There is deep humility in the poet’s quest for purity, harmony, 
and unity within his own being. Again he asks for love and 
understanding, which are to him one and the same thing. We 
live, he says, in order to understand God's creation in all its 
essence, and understanding means sharing the fate of the thing 
understood. The poet wants insight, so that he may experience 
the attributes of God within his own heart. He wants truth. 

Our poet does not fear physical death, he fears spiritual death, 
he fears the great evil: lassitude of the heart. He sees unneces- 
sary chaos in the world and points out that it is man’s responsi- 
bility to make this world a better place in which to live. So he 
pleads: 


. Komm, komm, Mensch! An dir ist es, aus den Getésen 
Das Schweigen zu schliessen, das Lied zu erlésen! 
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Komm, komm, Mensch! An dir ist es, aus den Gewalten 
Des Farben-Zerfalls das Licht zu gestalten! 

Komm, komm, Mensch! Nur du wirst durch heilige Taten 
Die werdende Gottheit lassen geraten. 

Aus dieser Wirrsal, dem Wahnen and Scheinen 

Wirst du die Vielfalt fiir Einfalt vereinen! 


When we turn from the volume entitled Judgment Day to the 
one entitled Conjurations, we feel the calm after a storm. A 
growing harmony becomes evident. The animals and the birds 
we meet here are all just a part of the unfathomable riddle of the 
world. The book ends with a real psalm, bearing the title Hal- 
lelujah, and with the words “Oh silent rejoicing.” These words 
might well be inscribed over much that Werfel has written. 

Again we hear this humble man, creator of dynamic words, 
complain about the limitations of the word, “my insufficient 
word.’ As we read this, we recall another place, where the poet 
exclaimed: “I cannot reach God by means of the word.” But 
the reader doesn't think so. The reader is overwhelmed by the 
brilliance of the images brought before his mind and is carried 
away by the great ethical and religious passion of the poet. 

In a recent public utterance Werfel called upon man to re- 
nounce his philosophy of materialism and to take a new road, a 
road that leads to God. He expressed the belief that reverence 
alone could change this existing state of society into a real uni- 
versal brotherhood. The spirit of reverence permeates all that 
Werfel has ever written. 

This God-intoxicated poet has through his superb lyric poetry 
given us an affirmation of life; he has revealed to us the redeeming 
power of love; he has shown us man’s responsibility and God's 
grace; he has unfolded before our eyes the word in all its divine 
glory and majesty. This poet of grief and joy has erected a 
monument to the deepest impulses of the human heart and mind. 
His poetry is a book of psalms and is for all men and for all time. 
He has not only brought man nearer to the world, but he has also 
brought the world nearer to man! 

The poetry of this modern prophet could well be summarized 
with the words of an ancient prophet: 

He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; 
And what doth the Lord require of thee, 


But to do justly, and to love mercy, 
And to walk humbly with thy God. 


Meyer KrAkowskKI 
Los Angeles Junior College 








THE FINAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHING’ 


HE Committee on Modern Language Teaching was ap- 

pointed in 1928 by the American Council on Education. Its 
purpose was threefold: (1) to complete the studies and reports 
of the Modern Foreign Language Study carried on by the 
American and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages 
(1924-27), (2) to encourage additional studies and experiments 
in important aspects of modern language teaching, and (3) to 
make a general survey of tendencies and progress in this field. 
The work was carried on under subvention of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York through the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. Professors Algernon Coleman and 
Robert Herndon Fife served, respectively, as secretary and chair- 
man of the Committee. The research and co-ordination head- 
quarters were at the University of Chicago under the immediate 
direction of Professor Coleman. 


The first task assigned the Committee was brought to comple- 
tion in 1931 with the publication of the last of the eighteen volumes 
comprising the reports of the American and Canadian Com- 
mittees.* In 1933 the Committee issued the Analytical Bibliog- 
raphy summarizing “the books, articles, and reports which ap- 
peared during the five-year period subsequent to the conclusion 
of the work of the American and Canadian Committees.”* The 
present report deals with other aspects of the Committee's work. 
It may be conveniently subsumed under the following headings: 
tendencies in modern language teaching; the experimental evalua- 
ation of the ‘reading’ method; modern language tests; basic read- 
ing vocabularies; and syntax counts of French and Spanish verbs. 


In examining the tendencies in modern language teaching as 
evidenced by recent studies, Professor Fife finds both the en- 
couraging and the discouraging. Chief among the former are 
the phenomenal growth and expansion of professional organiza- 
tions and journals; an increasingly sane and aggressive attack 
upon the problem of developing word and syntax lists on what 





1Algernon Coleman, (compiler), Experiments and Studies in Modern Lang- 
uage Teaching, The University of Chicago Press, 1934. 

2Robert Herndon Fife (compiler), A Summary of Reports of the American 
and Canadian Committees, The Macmillan Company, 1931. 

Algernon Coleman, (compiler), An Analytical Bibliography of Modern 
Language Teaching, The University of Chicago Press, 1933. 
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might be called a modified frequency basis; extraordinary progress 
in the development and use of prognostic and achievement tests; 
indications tending to show that the recent disproportionate 
emphasis upon objectives and aims may in the end be distinctly 
beneficial; and the fact that approximately 20 per cent of the 
publications cited in the Analytical Bibliography center about the 
‘reading’ program. Outstanding among the latter are the scant 
attention accorded the reports of the American and Canadian 
Committees by reviewers and the profession; the negative reaction 
on the part of many in the profession to the proposed experi- 
mental elaboration of an extended ‘reading’ program for the first 
two years; the failure on the part of the experimental psychologist 
to make significant contributions to foreign language teaching; 
the prevailing philosophical and empirical, rather than experi- 
mental, attack upon problems in  curriculum-making and 
methodology; the all too prevalent blind worship of grammar; 
the uncertainty on the part of students and graduates regarding 
the values inherent in foreign language study; and the thoroughly 
inadequate training received by prospective modern language 
teachers. 


In his endeavor to identify the tendencies evidenced by recent 
textbooks and syllabi, Professor Coleman examined 118 text- 
books for beginners published since 1927—57 French, 26 Ger- 
man, and 35 Spanish; and the syllabi of 84 school systems and 
organizations. The findings show that practically all textbook 
writers and curriculum committees which have done their work 
since the appearance of the Coleman report in 1929 are in varying 
degrees aware of the major recommendations of the American 
and Canadian Committees. The reactions to these recommen- 
dations fall roughly into three types. The most conservative do 
not go, as Coleman aptly puts it, appreciably beyond “‘a bow to 
the Modern Language Study in the Preface.’’ Another group is 
obviously in transition as evidenced by the fact it accepts the 
recommendations of the American and Canadian Committees in 
theory but not as yet in practice. A third group not only accepts 
the recommendations in theory but makes, with varying degrees 
of success, a sincere effort to carry them out in practice. Among 
the textbooks most representative of this group are those com- 
prised in the University of Chicago Modern Language Series— 
French, German and Spanish—and the Graded French Read- 
ings published by D. C. Heath and Company. Among the syllabi 
rather typical of this group are those of New York City and the 
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State of Utah, the latter prescribing “500 pages of reading in the 
first year and 1,000 for each of the subsequent years.” 

The results of two experiments designed to measure attain- 
ment by the ‘reading’ method are reported and discussed at some 
length. The first, a comparative study in some 50 institutions, 
was carried on under the direction of Frederic D. Cheydleur and 
extended over the period, 1930-33. The second, carried on under 
the direction of Chas. E. Young and Geo. E. Vander Beke, was 
confined to two public and several private schools in Milwaukee, 
and extended over the period 1930-32. 

Cheydleur’s investigation was limited to institutions, secondary 
and higher, which were using the Chicago French Series as text- 
books and to teachers and instructors who were willing to co- 
operate. It was assumed that those who were using these text- 
books were teaching by the ‘reading’ method. Achievement was 
measured by a battery of tests consisting of the vocabulary and 
silent reading units of the American Council Alpha French Test, 
and the American Council French Grammar Test—Selection 
Type (Cheydleur), and the scores compared with national norms. 
The results showed consistently, and in some cases strikingly, 
superior achievement in vocabulary and silent reading for the 
experimental ‘reading’ method groups, and, as might be expected, 
inferior achievement in grammar. Comparison on the basis of 
composite achievement scores, however, left the ‘reading’ method 
groups consistently in the lead. These results are in close agree- 
ment with a number of earlier experiments reviewed by Cheyd- 
leur. 

The Milwaukee experiment was for a variety of reasons carried 
on under less favorable conditions and on a much smaller scale. 
Aside from deviations imposed by certain handicaps and the fact 
that Young and Vander Beke were on the scene in person, the 
procedure did not differ markedly from that employed by Cheyd- 
leur. The achievement scores of the experimental ‘reading’ 
method groups did not in most cases compare favorably with 
national norms. The only really encouraging results were the 
reactions of teachers and pupils who were almost without excep- 
tion delighted with the new procedure. 

Professor Henmon’s account of “recent developments in the 
construction, evaluation, and use of tests in the modern foreign 
languages” is of extraordinary interest and significance: In 1924, 
when the Modern Foreign Language Study was projected, there 
were few standardized tests and none that seemed adequate for 
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national or inter-national survey purposes. With the conclusion 
of the Study in 1928, there were at least four well-standardized 
series. Subsequent developments have been so phenomenal that 
there is now urgent need of “the determination of correlations 
between different tests and of the establishment of comparability 
scores between them.” . Since most achievement batteries are 
confined to the measurement of vocabulary, silent reading, and 
grammar attainment, there remain obvious gaps, but these are 
rapidly being filled in, and the time is near when the modern 
language profession will be in a position to discard the fallacious 
“practice of measuring achievement in terms of units, credits, or 
time spent in the classroom’ and use in its stead standardized 
“comprehensive, attainment, or proficiency examinations.” 

Standardized tests, Professor Henmon continues, must inevit- 
ably make a large contribution to the solution of practical modern 
language problems. Achievement tests have already thrown much 
light upon the optimum age at which the study of a foreign 
language should be begun, and they have proven exceedingly 
valuable in the proper placement of pupils transferring from one 
institution to another. In days to come they will aid materially 
in the scientific evaluation of procedures concerning which there 
is at present marked difference of opinion. Prognostic tests have 
been so highly perfected that it is now possible ‘to predict suc- 
cess in a foreign language more accurately than in any other high 
school or college subject.” 

There are two reports on vocabulary studies, one by Professor 
Coleman and the other by Helen S. Eaton. The former presents 
the results of four unpublished studies, two in French and two 
in Spanish, the chief purpose of which was to check the validity 
of Vander Beke’s French Word Book and Buchanan's Graded 
Spanish Word Book. The data for these studies were derived 
from sampling a rather wide range of high school and college 
textbooks on the basis of ‘running’ words. The results show that 
these two word books have a very high degree of validity, so 
much so, ‘that if makers of textbooks are guided by the principle 
of ‘usefulness’ for reading purposes in selecting a vocabulary, 
they may safely turn to the compilations of Vander Beke and of 
Buchanan as their primary sources.” 

Miss Eaton's report presents the partial results of a study the 
purpose of which was “to express in a neutral medium’’—Esper- 
anto—'‘the common words most frequently and most widely used 
in English, French, German, and Spanish." The study was based 
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on word lists prepared by Thorndike (English), Vander Beke 
(French), Morgan (German), and Buchanan (Spanish). The 
complete report will consist of twenty-one separate lists. The 
partial report is confined to the first list consisting of ‘739 words 
all of which are found in all four of the languages among the first 
thousand in the frequency lists used.” 

The two concluding reports present a most interesting account 
of the progress made to date in connection with syntax counts 
for French and Spanish verbs. . When completed, these counts 
will furnish textbook-makers and teachers with ‘construction’ 
lists comparable to recently developed ‘word’ and ‘idiom’ lists. 
Brennard and Coleman give a rather full account of achievements 
growing out of French syntax counts. Professor Keniston con- 
fines himself to an overview of procedures and accomplishments 
centering about Spanish syntax counts. The results of his elab- 
orate and protracted investigation are to be published in another 
connection in the near future. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to overestimate the actual 
and potential significance of the contributions which the Com- 
mittee on Modern Language Teaching has made through the 
activities and investigations reported in this and other volumes. 
Without the labors of this Committee, the Modern Foreign 
Language Study would have remained incomplete and relatively 
obscure. As it is, the Study has not only been completed, but 
materially extended and somewhat popularized. The immediate 
and very urgent need, as the writer sees it, is a greater degree of 
popularization and more aggressive salesmanship. 

WituiaM A. SMITH 
University of California at Los Angeles 








THE INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SANTANDER 


T the entrance to the bay of Santander, overlooking the 

sinuous coves and promontories of the Cantabrian Coast, 
lies a diminutive peninsula known as La Magdalena. Pine groves 
scramble up its rocky slopes, surmounted by the grey turrets of 
a mansion built in English architectural style. Several years 
ago, as the favorite summer residence of ex-queen Victoria, the 
salons and formal terraces of the Palacio de la Magdalena echoed 
with the sounds of royal merry-making while gay regattas, a cul- 
minating event of the summer sojourn, flashed color across the 
bay. 

Since the establishment of the Spanish Republic this aristocratic 
retreat has undergone a subtle transformation. One who chanced 
to visit it last July or August saw modest roadsters speeding along 
the spacious drives to the porte-cochére where a vigilant guard 
discharged his duties with a dignity and self-importance worthy 
of years of royal service. Groups of young people could be seen 
in the drawing rooms within, reading or chatting over after- 
noon tea. The dining room had been converted into an English 
refectory, rows of polished tables lining the dark walls which 
formerly glittered with the cups and trophies of the pleasure- 
loving Alfonso. But the heart of this new community which had 
taken possession of the Magdalena, was a group of buildings 
below the palace, occupying the site of the royal caballerizas. 
Descending the winding footpath some morning hour, one would 
come upon a swarm of students, an occasional French, English 
or American student discernible among the dark-eyed Spaniards 
who crowded the corridors and patio in animated chatter, while 
conserjes busily arranged chairs in a near-by lecture hall for the 
ensuing class. For two brief summer months this rock-bound 
peninsula with its rolling lawns and pine groves swept by ocean 
breezes is the home of the International University of Santander. 


Both natural and cultural advantages contribute to make the 
Castilian port of Santander an ideal location for the educational 
venture launched by the late Minister of Public Instruction, Fer- 
nando de los Rios in August, 1932. A ten minute’s walk from 
the Magdalena brings one to the bathing beach of the Sardinero, 
the center of a thriving summer colony. Clustering about are 
numerous villas, sheltered in northern style by flowering gardens, 
and among them the famous Villa de San Quintin. Here the 
students from the Magdalena, in annual pilgrimage, pay homage 
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to Spain's great novelist of the 19th century, Benito Pérez Galdés, 
as they gaze out of the study windows, framing a placid stretch 
of sail-dotted bay, or pause over the many intimate relics which 
adorn the walls of this summer retreat. After skirting the ter- 
raced bay front, haunt of proletarian bathers, one comes to the 
broad quay on which face the shops, cafés and public buildings 
of mercantile Santander. But cultural influences penetrate this 
section, also. In the heart of the business district the cloistered 
interior of the Biblioteca de Menéndez y Pelayo constitutes an- 
other shrine for the hispanist and scholar. On its outskirts rise 
the clinic and laboratories of a modernly-equipped medical center, 
la Casa de Salud Valdecilla, donated by a patriotic son of la 
Montafia and frequented by the medical students from the Mag- 
dalena. Close by are the grounds and buildings of the Colegio 
Cantabro, a summer school of Catholic studies inaugurated the 
same year as the International University and a symbol of the 
religious awakening which promises to be a definite achievement 
of the Republic. At this spot the highway of Santander leads 
off into a verdant hinterland, fondly called “the cradle of Cas- 
tile,” rich in places of scenic and historic interest—quiet villages 
surrounded by luxurious pasture lands or fields of maize, the 
prehistoric caves of Altamira, the lofty heights of the Picos de 
Europa, and within four hours by motor, over splendid roads, the 
Castilian meseta and the Gothic spires of Burgos. 


Let it not be thought that the many attractions of Santander 
and its environs interfere with scholastic achievement at the In- 
ternational University. Frankly aiming to avoid the formalism 
and austerity of the average professional school its founders have 
freely utilized resources other than those of an academic nature 
to foster an ideal of balanced living. Community life at the 
Palacio, where the majority of the students and professors are 
housed, week-end excursions to nearby places of interest, a pro- 
gram of social activities including lectures by visiting people of 
note (an honored visitor last summer was Miguel de Unamuno 
who delivered several lectures on the Don Juan theme), perform- 
ances by the University dramatic group, La Barraca, and out- 
door sports—golf, swimming, tennis—for which the Magdalena 
affords admirable facilities, contribute to this aim. Flexibility 
and organized freedom characterize the academic program like- 
wise. It embraces two predominant elements, intensive training 
in a special scientific line (chemistry was emphasized in 1933, 
mathematical physics and biology in 1934) and a widely varied 
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and extensive program of short lecture series treating specific 
problems in the field of the humanities. The central theme for 
1934 was the 20th century and its salient developments in the 
social sciences, philosophy and the arts. Commenting on this pro- 
gram in his inaugural speech of July, 1933, Menéndez Pidal, presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors of the institution, spoke as follows: 

En ese programa se ha deseado superponer a la fragmentacién de las 
actividades culturales, exigidas por los requerimientos cientificos, una total 
visién de la cultura humana. Por diez semanas los estudiantes van a hacer 
el ensayo de afiadir a su actividad o disciplina peculiar, cultivada en su 
trabajo diario, una labor de contacto con los temas de pensamiento que cons- 
tituyen preocupaciones cardinales del mundo. El mundo necesita hoy con 
tragica urgencia, dos cosas: afinar mas y mas sus instrumentos de percepcién y 
dominio de los problemas concretos........ Y al propio tiempo nece- 
sita alejarse de esta necesaria, heroica y fecunda fragmentacién, para abrir 
los ojos a la espléndida multiplicidad de cuestiones que por todas partes nos 


eee 

By launching this plan for integration, the International Uni- 
versity is surmounting certain obvious limitations of the traditional 
university, which the changing needs of the present day have 
made more acute, and administering to the desire for “una comu- 
nicaci6n extra-universitaria del pensamiento superior’ which is 
being experienced with increasing intensity in many localities. 

The directors of the new University have brought together dur- 
ing the two years of its existence an outstanding group of scholars, 
educators and specialists from all parts of Spain and Europe to 
assist in this academic program. Bertrand Russell, Salvador de 
Madariaga, Karl Vossler, Jean-Jacques Bernard, Américo Castro, 
Maria de Maeztu are a few of those who have honored the first 
sessions. But the international scope of the institution has other 
manifestations. Courses in the principal European languages are 
carried on throughout the ten weeks. During the month of 
August a Curso de vacaciones para extranjeros, organized along 
lines similar to that given every summer in Madrid by the 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos is offered under the able direction 
of Navarro Tomas in the language, literature and art of Spain. 
Registration for the Curso para extranjeros in 1933 numbered 133, 
ten nationalities being represented, although the French, English 
and North American groups were by far the more numerous. 
Foreign students are admitted to the general courses on the same 
basis as the Spaniards. The latter predominate, however. Drawn 
from the ranks of teachers, university students and intellectuals 
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they constitute an enthusiastic, attentive, and remarkably well 
self-disciplined group. 

It appears quite fitting that Spain, among European nations, 
should be the one to convert into a concrete reality, the growing 
desire for international rapprochement which the loftiest minds 
of today are seeking. The natural apartness of her geographic 
location, a native tolerance, and her neutrality in Europe's political 
struggles of the present century, amply prepare her for such a 
réle. Furthermore the founding of the International University 
is in perfect harmony with a national tradition for launching 
successfully educational projects which depart from official, 
stereotyped forms, a tradition which the Republic is worthily 
continuing by such recent foundations as the Institute of Oriental 
Studies in Granada. Certainly no more appropriate spot could 
have been selected for uniting national and international aspira- 
tions than the Magdalena, this delightful peninsula, which, reach- 
ing out toward Europe from Spain's northermost coast, symbo- 
lizes the union of the two lands. To be sure the new University 
has not as yet solved all the problems of its existence. Certain 
details of internal organization are being increasingly perfected. 
It has already faced reductions in the government subsidy and 
the hostility of certain sectors of Spain’s population. But such 
difficulties are of minor importance. If these first two years may 
be taken as an indication of future achievement, the success of 
the International University is definitely insured and it will con- 
tinue to elicit the wholehearted support and admiration of enlight- 
ened elements throughout Europe and the Americas. 

ANNA KrausE 
University of California at Los Angeles 











NOTES OF THE MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Whittier College was host to the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of Southern California at the annual Fall meeting on Satur- 
day, October 27, 1934. Mr. John F. Griffiths, of the University 
of Southern California, President of the Association, introduced 
Dr. W. O. Mendenhall, President of Whittier College, who, in 
the name of the college, extended a warm welcome to the group. 

In an attempt to improve the financial status of the organization, 
and of its publication, the Forum, members decided in favor of a 
scheme by which individuals, departments or institutions might 
subscribe to a sustaining membership of $5.00 for the ensuing 
year. For the same reason, the dues for regular membership 
were raised from $1.50 to $2.00. 

Dr. F. H. Reinsch, of the University of California at Los An- 
geles, submitted to the Association the following resolution in 
memory of the late Dr. S. L. Millard Rosenberg: 

“In memory of our departed colleague, Professor S. L. Millard 
Rosenberg, and in recognition of his labors for the Association, 
be it hereby resolved, that the Modern Language Association of 
Southern California express its sincere regret at his untimely 
death, that the secretary be directed to spread this resolution upon 
the minutes of this meeting, and that this resolution be published 
in the Forum.” 

The group was favored with several piano solos by Fraulein N. 
Liepertz, who was also guest pianist at the German Section. 

At the French Section, Dr. Francis Crowley, of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, gave an outstanding talk on ‘‘Euro- 
pean Impressions.’ He showed a wonderful grasp of present 
conditions and gave not only a fine presentation of political con- 
ditions in France at present, but also brought out the international 
aspects of several important problems. Through the courtesy of 
Miss Régnier, of Beverly Hills High School, Lynette Greenbaum, 
Elizabeth Linthicum and Ann Pellicciotti, all of Beverly Hills, 
presented a charming program of music and dancing. Mrs. Lucy 
Rolin, Polytechnic High School, presided over the meeting. 

In her talk on “Condiciones Actuales en México” to the Spanish 
Section, Miss Deodata Jiménez, of Garfield High School and 
secretary of the section, contrasted very charmingly the new 
Mexico with the one she knew ten years ago, emphasizing 
especially the ‘Condiciones morales’ and the “Condiciones 
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materiales.” Her sympathetic and fairminded interpretation as 
well as her beautiful Spanish added greatly to the success of the 
meeting. Miss Constance Orozco delighted the group with 
Spanish songs. Miss Mary Elizabeth Davis, Pasadena Junior 
College, president of the section, read a report submitted by 
Mrs. M. Lépez de Lowther, on the life and professional career 
together with the educational achievement of the late Dr. S. L. 
Millard Rosenberg. 

Dr. Walter Fieg, of Long Beach Junior College, presided at the 
German Section, introducing Professor Carl Baumann of Clare- 
mont College. Dr. Baumann chose as his topic, ““Why Study 
Foreign Languages?’ This interesting and enlightening lecture 
compared the pedagogical values of studying foreign languages 
with those of other fields, and gave a new interpretation to many 
points of the Report of the Research Committee of the Modern 
Language Association of Southern California. 

IsABELLE L. D. Grant, Secretary 











NeEws AND NOTES 


At its November meeting the Research Council decided to 
prepare a bibliography of the one hundred best books in English 
as collateral reading material to facilitate the social approach to 
language study in its elementary stages, and committees will also 
be appointed to study and recommend the minimum essentials 
of vocabulary and grammar in Junior high schools, the first two 
years of high school, and the first year of college or university 
work in the several modern languages. 

The Research Council and its committees will meet on Satur- 
day, January 12th, 1935, at the Modern Foreign Language Club 
Room at the Los Angeles Junior College at 10 o'clock A.M. Dr. 
Albert E. Wilson, Principal of Manual Arts High School at Los 
Angeles will conduct a round-table discussion on the present 
status of modern language instruction. 

All members of the Modern Language Association are invited 
to attend the round-table and take part in the activities of the 


Research Council. 
* * * 


Professor George Oliver Curme, Emeritus Professor of Ger- 
manic Philology in Northwestern University, is preparing a 
revised edition of his compendious Grammar of the German 
Language. Professor Curme is lecturing this year in the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and will offer two courses in the 
1935 Summer session at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 


* . * 


The French medals of the Alliance Frangaise are now available 
for use in the high schools of the city. Miss M. Miquel, of 
George Washington High School, has charge of them. If a medal 
is wanted, Miss Miquel should be notified, at the above address, 
one month before the desired date. This time is needed as Miss 
Miquel works through the Alliance Frangaise in New York. 

The medals may be given to French students of the third or 
fourth year who have shown outstanding ability in the language. 
Each school should give but one medal a year, and not necessarily 
every year. Some years, the quality of work done in the advanced 
classes would not warrant the giving of a medal. The medals 
should not be given to students who have had any special ad- 
vantages such as French spoken in the home, study abroad, etc. 

The awarding of the medal would be entirely under the direc- 
tion of the head of the department in each school. In some cases, 
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examination or recommendations by the different members of the 
department are found helpful in making the choice. Each school 
is to feel free to act as it sees fit in making the award, depending 
upon the existing conditions. The cost of the medal is two 


dollars. ¢*¢e 


The first number of the Revista Hispanica Moderna, edited by 
Professor de Onis, of Columbia University, has just come off the 
press. Beautifully presented, it offers a rich variety of subject- 
matter: articles, book reviews, Notas varias sobre hispanismo, 
news from the Instituto de las Espafias, a musical composition 
(A mi me gusta lo blanco), etc. Among the articles we notice 
two on Unamuno, by Angel del Rio, of Columbia University, and 
by M. J. Benardete, of Brooklyn College. Also a very complete 
bibliography of Unamuno by Sidonia C. Rosembaum, of Columbia 
University. A special feature of the magazine is a very extensive 
Bibliografia Hispanoamericana consisting of 598 titles. Teachers 
interested in modern Spanish and Spanish American literature will 
find the Revista Hispanica Moderna an indispensable tool in their 


work. ae 


Foreign Language Lecture Series. The following foreign 
language lectures will be given at the Los Angeles Public Library, 
530 South Hope Street, at 7:30 P. M.: 

French. Friday, February 1, 1935, ‘Ma ville et sa cathédral: 
Rheims”, by Mlle, Adéle Jallade, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Friday, March 1, 1935, “La Russie dans la littérature 
francaise”, by Mlle Madeleine Letessier, University of California 
at Los Angeles. Friday, April 5, 1935, ‘Pot-Pourri littéraire’’, 
by M. Louis F. D. Briois, University of California at Los Angeles. 

German. Friday, February 8, 1935, “Deutsche und fran- 
zésische Romantik”, by Dr. Gerald Spring, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. Friday, March 8, 1935, ‘Aus nieder- 
deutscher Dichtung”, by Christel Schomaker, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. Friday, April 12, 1935, “Arthur Fitger, 
Maler und Dichter aus Bremen’, by Dr. Rolf Hoffman, University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

Spanish. Friday, January 18, 1935, “Angel Ganivet’’, by Pro- 
fessor John F. Griffiths, University of Southern California. Fri- 
day, February 15, 1935, “El arte de El Greco” (with slides), by 
Professor César Barja, University of California at Los Angeles. 
Friday, March 15, 1935, ‘La Espafia de Azorin”, by Professor 
Antonio Heras, University of Southern California. 











PoLiTICAL REVIEWS 


FRANCE 


On the afternoon of October 9, King Alexander of Yugo- 
slavia and Louis Barthou, foreign minister of France, were assas- 
sinated as they motored through the beflagged streets of Mar- 
seilles, a few minutes after the monarch had landed for a state 
visit of the highest importance. Every one feared that this shock- 
ing assassination would precipitate an international conflict as it 
had been minutely planned by a band of terrorists with head- 
quarters in Hungary. The patience of the Serbians, the states- 
manship of Mussolini, the restraint of France and the assistance 
of the League have so far saved the day. The worst is evidently 
over. 

France has suffered another heavy loss in the death of Ray- 
mond Poincaré who for so many years personified French 
patriotism. 

With the final retirement of Gaston Doumergue, a new per- 
sonality has come into power who is likely to give France a strong 
and efficient government, Pierre-Etienne Flandin. Premier Flandin 
has retained most of the Doumergue cabinet and has entrusted to 
Laval the ministry of Foreign Affairs. Laval will continue the 
policy of Barthou and bring it to fuller fruition. 

The drama of Marseilles has retarded the long anticipated con- 
tact between Rome and Paris. The visit had to be postponed 
out of regard for the victims. Moreover, an agreement with 
Mussolini must be preceded by conversations with Yugoslavia. 
It is hoped that untoward international conflictions will not indefi- 
nitely delay that important settlement of the entire Franco-Italian 
controversy. 

Laval is likewise going to follow up the plan of the late Barthou 
to negotiate an Eastern Locarno, which, taken with the Western 
Locarno Treaty and other existing treaties, would amount to a 
joint guarantee of the frontiers of the continent. 

Fortunately, the Saar plebiscite to take place on January 13, 
1935, is no longer regarded as a prelude to conflict but as the 
dawn of an era of better feeling between the French and German 
peoples. The protocol of Rome signed by representatives of the 
French and German governments renders out of date nearly 
everything that has been written regarding that delicate interna- 
tional dispute. Complete agreements have been reached on the 
main points at issue, so complete that some of the European 
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powers are beginning to wonder whether a secret “entente cor- 
diale’’ has not been arranged. 

According to the terms of the protocol the German government 
agrees to pay France approximately 60,000,000 dollars for the 
mines of the Saar and to deliver to France 11 millions tons of coal. 

Germany further pledges that the residents of the Saar shall 
have equal political, economic and social rights regardless of 
language, race or religion, that all shall have equal rights to 
social insurance and state relief. 

This pledge of equal rights for all is of transcendental import- 
ance to the people of the Saar. During the last twelve months 
of the Nazi regime thousands of German Catholics, Socialists, 
Communists and Jews have sought asylum in the Saar. They 
naturally feared that they might be again at the mercy of the 
Nazis. How is Hitler to keep his promises without altering his 
entire domestic policy, it is difficult to see. 

There wll be neither French nor German troops in the Saar 
during the plebiscite. The basin will be guarded by a League 
force composed of 2,000 British troops, 2,000 Italians, 500 Bel- 
gians and 500 men recruited in neutral countries. 

This decision of Great Britain to put British soldiers in an 
international force under the League Council to police the Saar 
is one of the most significant moves of recent years. When 
France first suggested the idea the majority of the British Press 
opposed it bitterly. Now every one seems to be rejoicing and 
some have exclaimed that at last “England has joined the 
League.” That is, for the first time, she is assuming her real 
share of responsibility for the maintenance of peace in Europe. 
The friends of the League are elated the world over, the more so 
because Italy has accepted a like responsibility. This idea of an 
international force placed at the disposal of the Council of the 
League is a principle that France has consistently upheld as 
absolutely necessary to give the League the required prestige and 
efficiency. 

The evolution of Franco-Russian relations goes on normally in 
the interest of European peace. Russian public opinion is favor- 
able to the consolidation of Franco-Russian relations in a con- 
certed effort to prevent war. Moscow recognizes that the policy 
of France is the preservation of peace on the continent, and 
Russia needs peace more than any other nation to realize her 
economic program and because she has potential enemies on two 
fronts. Of course French co-operation does not imply approval 
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of Soviet doctrines. The very conservative Le Temps thinks that 
Stalin realizes that Russia can not live as a nation apart, cut off 
from the rest of the world. Revolutionary theories are one thing, 
economic and political realities quite another. Making a living 
is as much of a problem for nations as it is for individuals. 
Russia has had to choose between the hope of a universal revolu- 
tion and political and economic co-operation with the great 
“capitalistic” powers who still believe in the validity of their 
economic ideals. Her decision is clearly revealed in the Franco- 
Russian entente. 

The economic situation remains very serious. Unemployment 
has increased, foreign trade is at a low ebb. France finds herself 
doing world trade against a 60 per cent pound sterling and a 60 
per cent dollar. One of the most striking indications of the in- 
tensity of the economic crisis is the financial condition of the great 
Paris department store Le Louvre. For the first time since its 
founding in 1855 the firm shows a loss in its balance sheet for 
1934. 

A recent investigation published in Le Temps reveals an in- 
creasing interest in French studies in Great Britain. This interest 
is reflected in the school programs. An official English report 
testifies that the status of French in the schools has been predom- 
inant for many years: out of 1250 schools receiving state grants 
872 taught only French as a modern language, 327 German and 
French, 31 French and Spanish and 26 French, German and 
Spanish. 

Great anxiety was caused recently in Paris by the announce- 
ment that the valuable American Library, because of the short- 
age of funds, would be obliged to dismiss nine of its twelve 
librarians. The library, which grew out of wartime activities of 
the American Library Association, has for many years been used 
daily by hundreds of French as well as American and English 
readers and its disappearance would be a great loss. The 
directors called the attention of Premier Flandin to the plight of 
the library. The French government thereupon sent a check of 
60,000 francs to ensure the continued activity of this important 
liaison center. 

PAuL Pé£RIGORD 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
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GERMANY 


It was announced on October 22nd that the Ministries of the 
Interior of the Reich and of Prussia had been united to form one 
Department. According to a law enacted by the Cabinet on 
October 16th, Ministers of the Reich and Regional Governments 
were obliged to take a personal oath of loyalty to Herr Hitler. 

Since the Nazi Party festival at Nuremberg in the first week 
of September and the colorful assembly later in the month of 
German peasants from all over the country on the Biickeberg 
Hill near Hameln, the enthusiasm of the Reichsfiihrer and the 
optimism shown by him and his lieutenants regarding the achieve- 
ments of his rule have been somewhat contradicted by facts as 
given by the press. While harvest estimates show that Germany 
is not facing any serious food-shortage this winter, costs are 
rising because of the government’s policy of fixing agricultural 
prices to benefit the farmer. The retailers are in a difficult situa- 
tion owing to the government’s stringent rules against price- 
raising and profiteering. Factories have found it necessary to 
shorten hours of work during the fall months, since the country 
cannot export enough to pay for her needed imports of raw 
materials. Thus Germany, which, during the summer, had been 
slowly increasing the number of its employed, reaching the figure 
of 15,620,000 at the end of September, is again threatened with 
an increase of unemployment. 

Speaking at the inauguration of the winter relief campaign in 
Berlin early in October, Hitler warned the “‘upper circles of 
society” of the sacrifices that would be necessary, saying that this 
year “the idea that the disposal of his private fortune was the 
private business of each individual must submit to correction.” 

There has been some hoarding induced by the fear of a scarcity 
of food and of still higher prices. A decree of Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 13th, issued by Dr. Hans Gérdeler, Hitler's special commissar 
for the supervision of prices, seeks to eliminate the middleman. 
Corporations and other public associations are not to be per- 
mitted to determine prices or minimum profits without the ap- 
proval of the Price Commissioner. 

On the 25th of October a decree defining the objects and 
functions of the Labor Front, declared the class-struggle to be a 
thing of the past. The Labor Front was said to exist for the 
purpose of promoting the understanding by the workers of the 
employers’ point of view and vice versa. Henceforth no other 
organization of employers and employed would be tolerated. 
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Apparently the plight of German Jews has not changed notice- 
ably in recent months. By an order of September 22nd, coming 
from Admiral Levetzow, Berlin's Chief of Police, Jewish youth 
organizations were forbidden not only to issue publications, but 
to wear uniforms and carry banners; even the undertaking of 
marches or field-sports were to be allowed only “within small 
circles” and if they “avoided any demonstrative character.’ 

The power and prestige of the Storm Troops were reduced by 
amalgamating their motor-cycle division with the National So- 
cialist Automobile Corps which is directly under Hitler's control. 
The presence for the first time at the Nazi meeting of a consider- 
able contingent from the Reichswehr gave further proof of their 
subordination. 

A Trade and Financial agreement with the British Govern- 
ment was signed in Berlin on the first of November. A “clear- 
ance” agreement with Switzerland, motivated by Dr. Schacht’s 
inability to provide sufficient foreign exchange for full payment 
of German foreign obligations, was arranged and became oper- 
ative on August Ist. A similar agreement with the Netherlands, 
in force since September 24th, has been less satisfactory. Dutch 
exports of fruits and vegetables to Germany have fallen off con- 
siderably because the shippers were unable to get prompt pay- 
ment for their goods. 

It was announced on the 26th of October that Dr. Jager had 
resigned as Nazi Commissioner of the Protestant Church in 
Prussia. The Reich Bishop removed him from all his ecclesiastical 
functions on October 30th. It is known that Dr. Kinder, the 
leader of the German Christians, recently appointed legal com- 
missioner to the Reich Church Government, was largely respon- 
sible for this apparent victory for traditional German Protestant- 
ism. Now Bishops Meiser and Wurm, who had been tempor- 
arily deposed, resumed their positions in their respective dioceses. 
The Bishops of Wiirttemberg and Bavaria, as well as Bishop 
Marahrens of Hanover, were able to present their side of the case 
to Hitler in a personal interview on October 30th, but to date the 
meaning of the Chancellor's statement, who was reported to have 
washed his hands of the entire Evangelical affair, is far from 
clear. It is, to say the least, doubtful whether this implied that 
henceforth the Evangelical Church would be free from the State 
in religious matters. 

GERALD M. SprinG 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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SPAIN 
The Reform of the Bachillerato in Spain* 


From the moment of its establishment the Republic has shown 
a lively and intelligent interest in all matters concerning the edu- 
cation of its citizens. It has been most active perhaps in two 
fields; the fight against illiteracy in the rural districts, and the 
attempt to construct more and better equipped schools in the 
towns and cities where parents have long been clamoring for 
better accommodations for their children. The Bachillerato has 
not been entirely neglected in the meantime, but improvements in 
the present curriculum and examination procedure have been more 
or less tentative, and have been confined almost entirely to the 
first two years. 

Now, however, with the decree drawn up by the Minister of 
Public Instruction and signed by the President on August 29th, 
the secondary school education of Spain enters upon a new era. 
The decree consists of 27 articles and regulates the curriculum, 
the number of hours per year for each subject, the number and 
type of examinations, etc. Many of these articles are of little or no 
interest for us, but there are some which are well worthy of our 
consideration. 

The period of the Bachillerato is to extend over a period of 
seven years, instead of the period of six years which has existed 
up to this time. This does not mean, however, an additional 
year's study for those who expect to graduate from the Univer- 
sity, for the first, or preparatory, year is to be suppressed. 
Besides the new arrangement allows the student to present him- 
self for the first year of the Bachillerato at ten years instead of 
at eleven once he has passed the entrance examination. 

The examinations, which up to now have been held yearly, 
are to be greatly reduced. Besides the entrance examination, 
which is very similar to that which has been in force, there are to 
be three, one at the end of the 3rd, 5th and 7th years respectively. 
These will test the work covered not only in that year but in the 
period preceding. The third year examination has for its prime 
object the elimination of students who through dislike of aca- 
demic work or through deficient intellectual ability are unsuited 
to enter the college or university. It has long been felt that the 
examination of “ingreso’” given at the immature age of eleven 


*Believing that this article will interest the readers of the Forum, it is printed 
here instead of the usual political review.—(The Editor). 
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was an inadequate test of future success. The test given at the 
end of three years will, it is hoped, convince the student and his 
parents that he is either fit or not fit to go on to more serious 
academic studies. 

At the end of the fifth year a second examination is to be 
given. The student must be fifteen years old in order to present 
himself and if he passes he receives the “‘certificado de estudios 
elementales del bachillerato”, which entitles him to enter the 
Normal School. The sixth and seventh years are entirely prepa- 
ration for the university and the final examinations have for their 
aim the testing of the ability of candidates to pursue with profit 
the type of instruction which the university has to offer. 

As to the curriculum, there are changes of considerable im- 
portance which may be summarized as follows: 

The great increase of emphasis on the Spanish language and 
literature, seven years of this subject being required instead of 
three. The introduction of a second modern foreign language. 
This occurs in the sixth year and may be English or German. 
Four years of Latin and of French, instead of two which had 
sufficed previously. The abandonment of Agriculture and 
gymnastics as examination requirements, although the latter still 
continues a compulsory element of the curriculum. The unifica- 
tion of subjects such as ethics, philosophy, and law in the course 
of Social Sciences. The introduction of Greek where practicable. 

These changes have on the whole been received very favorably 
by the parents and the public generally. 

There are certain difficulties in the way of the speedy realiza- 
tion of this new Bachillerato program, not the least of these being 
the lack of well-prepared teachers. There is, too, the formidable 
amount of work in preparing textbooks for the new subjects and 
in weeding out some of the inferior texts which have been used 
in many of the /nstitutos and private schools. It will therefore 
be some time before its effectiveness can be fairly judged. One 
thing is evident even now, however, and thaat it its tendency to 
separate as soon as feasible those students who are more suited 
to intellectual labor from those whose interest or ability is along 
more practical lines, and not compel the latter to go through a 
series of exercises which are a burden to them and in which they 
can only delay and hinder the more rapid progress of their 
fellows. 

FLORENCE M. BAKER 
Ministerio. de Instruccién Publica, Madrid 
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The Publication of English Literature in Germany in the Eighteenth Century. 
By Mary Bell Price and Lawrence Marsden Price. (University of California 
Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. 17, University of California Press, 
1934. viii + 288 pp.) 


Bibliography first! The day is past when even a Thackeray could cheerfully 
admit that he wrote his English Humourists without “jumping up” to look for 
a reference. Every year brings us more (and more extensive) bibliographies, 
and every good bibliography performs an important service in furnishing 
better foundations for the literary historian. 

The aim of the authors of the bibliography named above has been “to 
gather the materials for a comprehensive history of the permeation of English 
literature into Germany.” To this end they have listed, as completely as they 
could, all the translations, adaptations, and reprints of English literary works 
(poetry, drama, novel, and essay) which appeared in Germany between 1700 
and 1800, consulting for this purpose not only the general and special bibli- 
ographies which had previously appeared but also the most important catalogs 
in German city and university libraries. 

Such a project was beset with many difficulties. In a period before the 
operation of modern copyright laws, translators and adapters of novels and 
plays were free to “change situations according to taste, leave them out, or add 
new ones,” and “were also free to change the names of places and characters 
and even the title of the book” itself. Publishers as well enjoyed a singular 
freedom in the matter of veracious dates and places on their title-pages. All 
in all, this “pioneer” bibliography, as the authors call it, has been, life that of 
more material pioneers, no easy task. It represents much care and industry 
and vigilant detective work, a great part of which had already been turned to 
account by Professor Price in his Reception of English Literature in Germany. 

In a twenty-page introduction, Professor Price has set forth the difficulties 
encountered by the joint authors during he progress of the book, and has 
made a number of comments and generalizations upon the material presented. 
It is interesting to note, for instance, that the number of English novels listed 
between 1750 and 1760 is 44, while between 1790 and 1800 the number totals 
150; and, more specifically, that a notable increase during the last decade itself 
was due to the popularity of gothic romances. Since, as Professor Price 
observes, the eighteenth century is ‘the critical period for the literary history” 
of Germany, this very useful bibliography is most welcome. 

F. T. BLANCHARD 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Historia del reinado de Don Alfonso XIII. By Melchor Fernandez Almagro. 
Edicion ilustrada. (Barcelona, MCMXXXIII. 611 pp.) 


In moments of acute political crisis, as that which we are witnessing at 
present in Spain, attitudes and words of violence are likely to dominate rather 
than those of justice and serenity. It is still not rare in Spain, fortunately, to 
hear in the course of private conversation, reasonable views and expressions, 
in the midst of the chaos of confusions into which we are plunged by extreme 
opinions, which, under the more or less light varnish of this or that ideal, hide 
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material roughnesses, not completely cleansed or polished, of wild fanaticisms 
of one or the other extreme. 

To judge the reign of Alfonso XIII, almost immediately after his disastrous 
fall, is a task sufficiently difficult; one can sin as much by excess of sentimental 
generosity for the conquered, whom the great majority of people withdraw 
from and condemn for the fact only of his being conquered, as by permitting 
oneself to be unconsciously contaminated by the dregs of unspeakable pas- 
sions which often remain at the bottom of enthusiasms for ideals which triumph 
or inspire hope. On the other hand the author himself points out the obstacles 
and difficulties which the writer of contemporary Spanish history finds because 
of the scarcity of trustworthy materials. “From the book of memoirs, which is 
so rare, or the simple conservation of familiar papers, in very many cases de- 
stroyed, to the mere verbal confidences, everything in this respect in Spain is 
difficult to obtain or bargain for.” However, on finishing the reading of the 
six-hundred and eleven pages which form this book, we have the impression 
of having before us a work really historical and that its author has successfully 
finished his enterprise in spite of the many difficulties of an intellectual and 
material order which he certainly must have encountered at every step. 

On perusing the pages of this book we view the disheartening spectacle of 
twenty-nine years of misgovernment (a calamity of which we are very far 
from having freed ourselves even with the change of regime), while in other 
fields of national activity—cultural and economic, principally—we note a pow- 
erful movement of advancement. Public opinion, meanwhile, anxious of change, 
goes from one side to the other—sometimes toward the King, other times to- 
ward the left, republicans and socialists, and even in a definite moment toward 
the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera—guided by transitory hopes and finding 
always new deceptions. 

According to Fernandez Almagro, among other qualities, some of them 
praiseworthy, two of the most marked characteristics of Don Alfonso, and 
certainly the two most dangerous for his country and for himself, were the 
tendency toward personal government and inconsiderate fickleness. From the 
first coucil of ministers over which he presided, the seventeenth of May, 1902, 
and during which he surprised his advisors by his assurance and his ignorance 
and forgetfulness of the Constitution to which he had just sworn allegiance, 
until the moment of abandoning the national territory, there are proofs at every 
step of those characteristics, which, if they are pardoned by the people in 
moments of good fortune, lead fatally to the ruin of the ruler who possesses 
them, the moment that contrary winds begin to blow. 

The book of Melchor Fernandez Almagro, because of its excellent documen- 
tation and because of the serenity and the spirit of justice which dominate in 
its writing, is worthy not only to be read with attention, but to be preserved 
as a reference work in libraries of intellectual centers and of people interested 
in the life and the cultural manifestations of Spain. 


ANTONIO HERAS 
University of Southern California 











Text Books 


Trois Piéces d’Epouvante, par André de Lorde. Edited by Maurice Edgar 
Coindreau. (Henry Holt and Company, 1934. xxiii + 135 + xxx pp. $0.96.) 


FRENCH 


Here is a book whose title is amply justified: Trois Piéces d’Epouvante,” 
three plays of horror and terror which will not fail to arouse the interest of the 
reader but which some professors will perhaps hesitate to use in the classroom. 

The scene of the first play is a town of Martinique. The governor of the 
island, who is preoccupied by the symptoms of an impending volcanic eruption, 
rejoices at the arrival of his daughter who has returned from Paris with her 
two children. On hearing that a district has already suffered from the calamity, 
he rushes by boat to the help of the stricken population. When he comes 
back a few days later the catastrophe has devastated his own house. Over- 
whelmed by the death of his children, he expresses his grief in blasphemies, 
but a priest tries to console him with the assurance that such is the law of 
nature and that life will spring from death. 

The second play reproduces an episode of the Boxer Insurrection. As the 
French concessions are surrounded with enemies, the consul dispairs of saving 
his daughter from their savagery and takes her life himself at the very moment 
when allied troops arrive to deliver them. 

The third takes place in a house overlooking a cemetery. The artist, who 
lives there with his wife, has inherited from his father a certain form of 
insanity. He goes at night and digs up the corpses of young women whose 
hair he cherishes as if it had a life of its own. 

Besides fulfilling the purpose which the author bore in mind, that is to say, 
arousing the elemental emotions of anguish and horror, the first two plays 
have the advantage of recalling two historical events with which the students 
may not be familiar. As for the third, although it will be found, in places, 
a little too macabre and sadistic, it treats an interesting case of mental pathology. 

On the whole the book is clearly presented and contains but a few typo- 
graphical errors: leur infamies, p. 12; sa lorgnetto, p. 47; c'est épuovantable, 
p. 115; la monstreuse vision, p. 116. The introduction, the abundant notes at 
the bottom of the pages and the vocabulary especially adapted to the text will 
greatly facilitate the explanations of the professor and the work of the student. 


M. BiencourtT 
University of California at Los Angeles 


GERMAN 


Findlay-Gregg Language Records. (The Gregg Publishing Company, 1931. 
Six 12-inch French records in album. $12.00. Six 12-inch German records 
in album. $12.00.) 

Nos Amis Frangais. Transcript of Findlay-Gregg French records. By J. J. 
Findlay, Honorary Professor of Education in the University of Manchester, 
England. (The Gregg Publishing Company, 1931. 65 pp. $0.75.) 


Deutsche Jugend. Transcript of Findlay-Gregg German records. By J. J. 
Findlay. (The Gregg Publishing Company. x +72 pp. $0.75.) 

In their zeal to obtain definite results through wider reading assignments 
many teachers of modern foreign languages may have lost sight of other 
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significant phases of their work. The present tendency in secondary education 
lays fundamental emphasis upon the social approach to subject matter and 
upon the development of a feeling of social responsibility on the part of the 
students rather than upon the development of academic skills. To cooperate 
with their colleagues in other fields of instruction language teachers should seek 
out and make use of all devices, projects or helps which will enable the student 
to orient himself more readily with the world about him. 

Very little use of phonograph records or radio programs has heretofore 
been made in the classroom. Perhaps practical considerations render it unwise 
or undesirable in many cases. In principle, however, language teachers should 
welcome the efforts which the radio and phonograph people are now making 
to reach a wider public. By judicious use of speech records in the classroom 
and in voluntary groups the students may derive a feeling of group con- 
sciousness in the foreign language not unlike that enjoyed by the student who 
studies abroad. 

The method employed by Professor Findlay in making his recordings for 
the Gregg Publishing Company is particularly intriguing. The six French 
and six German records consist of conversations between children and adults 
at home, at school, and at play. The student involuntarily identifies himself 
with the situation and unconsciously participates in the songs, conversation 
and life interests of his aural friends. Teachers and students who have tried 
this device report that a highly desirable intimate feeling for the foreign 
language may be developed at a very early stage and that the incentive to 
more complete mastery of the foreign language and an active interest in the 
foreign people are greatly increased. 

F. H. Reinscu 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


SPANISH 


Tales of the Spanish Southwest. By Walter Vernon Smith and Raymond 
Leonard Grismer. (Henry Holt and Company, 1934. viii + 181 +1 pp.) 


The Spanish Southwest offers interesting and colorful material for story 
telling. In selecting tales from this field, Mr. Smith and Dr. Grismer have 
rendered a real service to students of Spanish. 

Tales of the Spanish Southwest is an attractive reader, designed for second 
and third year high school and second and third semester college classes. 
Fourteen illustrations add to the charm of the text. The vocabulary conforms, 
for the most part, with accepted lists of the words of greatest frequency. 
There are included, necessarily, words peculiarly applicable to life in the 
Southwest. The exercises, in the main, are well worked out. At times, however, 
the question exercises could be shortened to advantage. It is regrettable that 
the language used to relate the twenty-one stories included in the book lack 
the flavor of the Spanish of the Southwest. 

Maria Lopez p—E LOwTHER 
University of California at Los Angeles 





